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THE COMING CONVENTION 
E need religion. We need it in our personal 
lives, to save us from our sins and to help us 
to do our duty. We need it in our social life, 
to keep us from despair and help us to live as brothers. 
We need it in that part of our social life that is lived 
in churches, to keep us from false ambition, love of 
praise, fear of criticism and the deadly hardening of 
custom and routine. What man does not need re- 
ligion? What nation? What religious body? 

We do not have to define religion. We all know 
what it means. If it lies in one’s mind as good works, 
the proposition holds. We need strength for good 
works. We need a zeal for good works. We need 
self-knowledge that will save us from stabbing our 
brother in the back in our exposition of good works as 
the heart of religion. 

If religion lies in our mind as trust in a higher 
power, we need religion. We need it to save us from 
becoming theorists and omitting the practice, from 
getting immersed in form and neglecting substance, 
from closing up springs with care and busyness. 

We Universalists especially need religion because 
of our great inheritance and the danger that we are 
always in of trusting too much to our great professions 
of belief and purpose. Whatever our theory of re- 
ligion, if it be a real religion, out of it will flow courtesy, 
kindness, courage, humility, and the widest concelv- 
able kind of social vision. We need it to kill our 
prejudices. We need it to dominate our environment. 
We need it for the vision without which we perish. 

There is a general assembly coming in our Church 
where we may strengthen our hold on religion. 

To be sure, that assembly or convention is nota 
primary thing. The primary source of religion is the 
inner chamber. It lies in solitude. It comes from 
something a man does when he is alone. But the 
higher cultures of religion are open to us only when 
we are in association with others. These others wear 
on us, tempt us, madden us, make us jealous, unless 
we are fortified by a religion that is adequate. 

The great thing about religion is that the more 
we need it, the more we can have it, if we only are 
willing to go where it is and do the things involved. 

We do not sit helpless and die of thirst. We 
turn a faucet or we walk to a spring and dip the water 
up. It is that way with religion. 

Our churches can be springs. 
can be a reservoir. 

The greater the tensions of association, the 
greater the possibility of growth in grace and in the 
love and goodness of our Master. But tensions are 
not all of it. Fellowship, brotherhood, bridges of 
understanding, mountaintops of vision, are a part of 
a convention. 

All the information that we have, and we are 


Our convention 


close to the sources, is to the effect that our General 
Superintendent and the other general officers and our 
joint program committee alike are determined to make 
the convention of 1941 a mighty powerhouse of re- 
ligion. 

* * 


FOR THE MEN ON WARSHIPS AND IN CAMPS 


UNITED religious movement to do the effective 
religious work possible for our soldiers, sailors 
and marines is sponsored by ‘‘United Service 

Organizations,’’ in which the Y. M.C. A., Y. W. CHA.; 
the National Catholic Community Service, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, the Salvation Army and other organi- 
zations are represented. Bishop Tucker of the Epis- 
copal Church is chairman of a clergy advisory board 
on which Universalists are represented. 

Ten million dollars is to be raised. June 8 will 
be observed as United Service Organizations Sunday. 
A million and a half young men are in uniform. Two 
million others, men and women, are working in defense 
industries. The new camp communities create a prob- 
lem, but also an opportunity. As Walter Hoving, 
president of the movement, writes: 


The men now in training and the tides of youth who 
will follow them into camp, warships or defense plants 
are sacrificing. Participation in this enterprise of the 
United Service Organizations is an acknowledgment 
of the debt we owe those who are guaranteeing our safety 
and the continuation of our democratic way of life. 

Moreover, it will be a demonstration, which will 
stand before the world, of the unity of all faiths in the 
transcendent spirit of America, 

log: 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES R. JOY 


PON his return recently from Europe, where he 
has been doing highly intelligent work for the 
Unitarian Service Committee, the Rev. Charles 

R. Joy, D. D., was interviewed by The Boston Herald 
and made some illuminating comments on pacifism, 
totalitarianism and the food situation in Europe. 

In 1917, he was so devoted a pacifist that he was 
burned in effigy on the steps of his Portland church. 
Now he has been grappling barehanded with basic 
human problems. The man of the cloister has been 
in the camps of refugees and prisoners, with the sick 
and the wounded, in touch with the destruction, 
moral and physical, which ruthless men have worked. 
He comes back to say that he is not a pacifist, much as 
he would like to be—much as he knows that is the goal 
of humanity—but that first things must be put first 
and first of all the defeat of Hitler. 

“T am convinced,” he said, “that an aggressive 
dictatorship, such as we know in Germany, can’t exist 
with a vital democracy. Sooner or later there is bound 
to be a clash of interests. Both are dynamite.” 
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The food situation in France, he said, had been 
exaggerated. There is malnutrition but not starva- 
tion—children weary in school because the proper 
types of food have not been available. In Spain 
there is starvation and prices of food are out of hand. 
The United States could send food into Spain and 
control it. ‘“‘It is impossible to control food sent to 
France today.” 

Nine-tenths of the common people of France, he 
said, are for Britain. “The rank and file of the French 
sailors are pro-British and the rank and file of the 
officers are pro-Vichy.”’ 

There is almost limitless opportunity for relief 
work such as is being done by the Unitarian Service 
Committee. : 

And what all of his words make clear is that all 
that Universalists can do through their own service 
committee is not only needed but probably more 
needed than at any other juncture in history. 

* * 


“GO TO THE ANT”’ 


ROBABLY the most popular sermon that the 
writer ever preached was on the text, “Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and 

be wise.”’” It would have been a better sermon, how- 
ever, if we had had “Through the Ant Hill’ as kind- 
ling wood for our flame. This is one of the best of the 
spring juveniles that we have seen—a beautiful book* 
in type, style, pictures and matter. 

It is a story of an expedition through an ant 
hill by a little boy miraculously contracted to a size 
that made it possible. Is it nature-faking? No, the 
little boy had been digging weeds out of the lawn 
ever since breakfast, and at last he lay down in the 
shade to rest. He fell asleep and dreamed. He was 
not unprepared for the dream. ‘His Uncle David 
owned glass houses in which quite large colonies of 
them lived, and for several years he had looked on as 
they built their galleries and passage-ways and raised 
their young. . . . He used to sit before the glass- 
fronted houses for hours at a time, watching the ants 
and listening to Uncle David’s stories about their 
cleverness and their industry.”’ “Through the Ant 
Hill” is a fascinating dream story, or fairy story, 
founded on scientific fact and told with charm and 
literary skill. 

Worker ants, soldier ants, the queen, the young 
princesses, the mid-wives, and all the other specialists 
in an ant hill of black ants talk to Peter. He warns 
them of an invasion of the dreaded red ants, the Ama- 
zons, and helps them repel the first one. ‘The red 
ants attack us,” said the corporal to Peter, “‘and carry 
off our eggs and cocoons. When the youngsters in 
them grow up, they are made to fetch and carry for 
their red masters.’’ A second raid is more successful, 
and Peter is in all the dreadful confusion. 

It is interesting to see that the author does not 
yield to the temptation to make everything come out 
right. A queen from the hostile red colony seizes the 
throne of’ the black ants, and the blacks accept her 
just as the blacks carried off into slavery accept their 
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fate. Nature is “‘red in tooth and claw,” as well as 
kind and beneficent. And ants are not headed toward 
Magna Charta. . 


* “Through the Ant Hill.” By Amelia Brookes. Illustrated 
by Jacob Bates Abbott. J. B. Lippincott Company: Philadel- 
phia, London, New York. Price $2.00. 
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There is no moralizing, but young people who are 
made familiar with this dream story also are made to 
see things as they are. Lucky is that child who has 
a parent intelligent enough to use this beautiful book 
in that greatest of all education, the education that 
goes on in the home. 

* * 


TOWARD THE IDEAL CHURCH—THE 
1941 PROGRAM MANUAL 


HE best church program manual yet is the ver- 
dict of a prominent parish minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church commenting on the 1941-1942 

program manual just issued by the Council of Execu- 
tives. ; 

The manual, which has been mailed to all active 
ministers and which is available to all our church © 
leaders, lay as well as clerical, has as its theme For- 
ward to the Ideal Church. The book is divided into 
seven sections: The Ideal Church, Denominational 
Outreach, Summer Institutes, United Universalist 
Convention, Murray Bicentennial, Local Church Or- 
ganization, Membership Record Keeping, and Problems 
of Your Local Church. As suggested by the outline, 
the manual moves from the ideal toward which we 
strive to the concrete methods of attaining that ideal. 
The whole thing is done simply and clearly, and with 
the needs of the local church constantly in mind. 

Careful study of the Church Program Manual by 
workers in our local churches will, we are convinced, 
result in the kind of programs in those churches that 
will move the whole Universalist fellowship closer to 
“the ideal church.” 

E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


On May 5,The New Republic published an article, 
“Germany Executes Her Unfit.” It tells how the 
aged, blind, tubercular and other persons unable to 
help the state are executed. Protest by Catholic 
priests has sent thousands of them to concentration 
camps. Before we call it “just another atrocity story” 
we had better read the evidence. 


In the presence of serious ecclesiastical blunders 
some competent folks say, “We can’t do anything 
about it,” and some say, “Swallow anything for unity 
or at least its appearance,” but the unselfish and public- 
spirited, though they know the cost, resist and at 


_ long last “make way for liberty and truth.” 


At a Congregational conference in Hartford Brewer 
Eddy said: ‘‘Isolationists in this conflict are the same 
as people in the churches who are isolationists with 
respect to the participation of the churches in foreign 
missions.”’ 


Great ends, nobly and unselfishly sought, make 
one indifferent to the trappings of power, just as con- 
centration upon tinsel, show and appearances of great- 
ness, make one forget the real business of an important 
position. 


The independent human spirit breaks out even 
in an ironbound totalitarian organization like that of 
the German Nazis. Love of liberty, apparently dead 
as a doornail, again and again springs to its feet. 


MAY 24, 1941 
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Highlights of the United Universalist Murray 


Bicentennial Convention 


Tufts College, September 8-14, 1941 


Rev. Stanley Manning 
Chairman Program Committee 


DRAMATIC PAGEANT portraying the life and 
work of John Murray, addresses by well- 
known Universalist leaders, young and old, a 

Town Meeting discussion on “Religion’s Contribution 
to Democracy” by three outstanding liberal thinkers, 
conferences and clinics for professional church workers 
and lay leaders, will feature the United Universalist 
Convention to be held at Tufts College September 8 
to 14 next. 

Monday will find the delegates and visitors con- 
verging on the campus for registration. The evening 
session will be given over to fellowship and to a con- 
vention preview session. 

Tuesday evening, under the direction of the Rev. 
L. Griswold Williams, the historical pageant drama 
will be presented in the gymnasium. Extensive 
preparations for this event have been under way for 
some weeks, and when the curtain rises September 9 
Universalists will see the story of their founder drama- 
tized in memorable manner. 

The Rey. Stanley Manning, chairman of the 
Program Committee, has announced that: 

Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, has accepted appointment as chaplain of the 
Convention and will conduct the mid-morning devo- 
tions. Early morning services will be conducted 
each day in Crane Chapel. These services are to be 
led by the Rev. William Couden of Providence, Rhode 
Island, the Rev. Gustave Ulrich, Outlaw’s Bridge, 


Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt 
Convention Chaplain 


Dr. Robert Cummins 


General Superintendent 


North Carolina, the Rev. Emerson 8S. Schwenk, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, the Rev. Harmon Gehr, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and the Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams, Barre, Vermont. 

The Convention Church Service with the Occa- 
sional Sermon will be held in the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn. The preacher is to be the Rev. 
William Wallace Rose, D. D., minister of the Lynn 
church. Following the sermon the service of Com- 
munion will be conducted by Deans McCollester and 
Skinner in their role as host ministers to the Conven- 
tion. The Convention delegates and friends will 
come to the Lynn church following a pilgrimage to 
Gloucester Wednesday afternoon, where a vesper 
service will be held in the historic Independent Chris- 
tian Church. 

At the Town Meeting Thursday evening a dis- 
tinguished trio of liberals will discuss “‘Religion’s 
Contribution to Democracy.’ The speakers will be 
Norman Thomas, Roswell P. Barnes, Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott. 

Sunday morning, September 14, the Convention 
will close with a great outdoor mass meeting on the 
campus. Massed choirs from near-by churches will 
provide music under the direction of Earle Dolphin. 
Speakers will be the Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, and Dean John Murray Atwood, St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 
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Reactions to the 


Introduction 


N our issue of May 8, we commented editorially 
upon a sermon of the Rev. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, D. D., which was delivered over the radio 

March 23 in ‘‘National Vespers,’’ and was entitled 
“Winning the War of Ideas.’’ Dr. Fosdick gener- 
ously gave us permission to republish the sermon in 
The Christian Leader subject to a prior commitment to 
The Christian Century Pulpit, which published the 
sermon in its May issue. We hope to publish it later. 

Meanwhile at our request a number of our men 
have written the reactions on our editorial which fol- 
low. In our editorial we asked whether, at our General 
Convention, it was important to put emphasis upon 
machinery or men, money or ideas, building a church 
or a life. It is easy to say both, most of us do say 
both, but most of us mean one or the other as vitally 
important now. 

In the following series, we find a former General 
Superintendent who was forced to deal with machinery 
much of the time giving an eloquent call to prayer, 
and one of the men best known for emphasis on wor- 
ship and liturgy making an impassioned plea for 
stronger and better machinery. 

It is a sobering thought that is hinted at in one of 
these articles that possibly the Universalists of a 
generation or two ago may have had a wider and 
nobler idea of universalism, the universalism of Dr. 
Fosdick, than most of us today. Is it true that we are 
self-centered and sectarian, as some of our critics 
allege? Does a small ecclesiastical organization tend 
to create small-minded people? Is the average Uni- 
versalist less universalist than the average Methodist 
or Congregationalist? Some evidence the other way 
may be found in these articles. 

The Editor. 


Universalism a Continuing Goal for the Race 


GAIN and again thoughtful analysts of our day 
emphasize “universalism’’ as the indispensable 
tenet in any outlook that pretends to have 

hope for the world. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
forceful underscoring of the contrast between “the 
individualist-universalist”’ view and “the racial-na- 
tionalist”’ view in his sermon of March 23 is an out- 
standing example of the escapelessness of such thinking 
for men who look forward instead of backward. A. A. 
Berle, in the 1940 Ware Lecture, stressed the same 
point: ‘It remained for the Christian era to give to the 
world a universal conception: a plan whereby men 
were related not only to their God but to each other, 
and through each other to the organized processes 
of society which alone make statecraft possible.”” And 
Mr. Berle like Dr. Fosdick pleads for the preservation 
and the extension of “the universal conceptions.” 
“The common life of individuals made to work together 
by spiritual precesses and driven by faith is alive, 
while the processes of power based on fear are neces- 
sarily dead.” 

The universalism referred to by Fosdick and Berle 
is not the denominational universalism of our sec- 
tarian history. It does not refer specifically to the 
teaching of the final salvation of all souls in any narrow 
theological sense. It is an expanded meaning which 
they indicate. And it is time that Universalists began 
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Fosdick Editorial 


to think in those wider terms rather than in terms of 
their immediate history. Universalists did not orig- 
inate universalism, although they fought valiantly on 
one sector of the battle to make clear the implications 
of universalism. Our denominational point of view 
belongs in the setting of the wider outlook, and is in- 
herently related to it. We can never outgrow or ad- 
vance beyond real universalism; it is one of the ul- 
timate and continuing goals for the race. 

I have been amazed and delighted to find the 
wider sweep of universalism recognized by many of our 
preachers and teachers of a generation or so ago, but 
I sometimes wonder if the present generation has 
sought too much to preserve a tradition of Universalist 
effort rather than to help realize universalism in its 
larger sense. At any rate, we have reason to be grate- 
ful to Dr. Fosdick for reminding us so strongly of our 
kinship with all sorts and conditions of men who still 
retain vital faith in a comprehensive view of man and 
his common destiny. There are many whose patri- 
otism has become merely a dangerous nationalism; 
universalism is the corrective for that. There are 
many people who despair of the future because they 
think there is nothing in sight except intensified, bellig- 
erent nationalism; universalism is the corrective for 
that. There are some who are beginning to develop 
what Raymond Fosdick called ‘‘planetary conscious- 
ness’’—awareness of total world relationships: uni- 
versalism is the groundwork and incentive for that. 

It is not an empty abstraction to which we refer 
when we talk about the larger universalism, I take it. 
It is something like universal democracy that we are 
thinking about. Freedom, truth-seeking, the use of 
reason, the humanitarian impulse, the sovereignty of 
good will—these belong naturally in their places as 
ruling ideas, imperishably opposed to the hosts of 
wickedness in high places, at home or abroad. 

Max A. Kapp. 


Back to the Prayer Chamber of Murray 


RAISE be for the Universalism of Dr. Fosdick! 
was my reaction after hearing his recent radio 
sermon referred to in the Leader editorial. Just 

by chance I tuned in on it. I was impressed by Fos- 
dick’s clear, simple, earnest, prophetic proclamation of 
this message of Universalism. What I cannot under- 
stand is the self-abasement of the editor in referring to 
it. Inspite of his denials, I know he has said the same 
things as well as Dr. Fosdick said them, and this many 
years before this particular sermon. Welcome Fos- 
dick, but do not eliminate van Schaick in the company 
of prophets of Universalism. 

The crux of the situation, as I see it, is the same 
old one of the unexpected versus the familiar. We 
would expect this of the editor. We did not expect it 
of Dr. Fosdick. The familiar loses its sense of im- 
portance and urgency. The unexpected brings us up 
short to consider its critical nature. 

What of the next session of the General Conven- 
tion in the light of this editorial? Without doubt much - 
of the session will be devoted to organization and re- 
organization, to machinery and methods, if past ex- 
perience in conventions is any criterion. We shall 
“be busy about many things and forget the weightier _ 
matters of the law.” This may necessarily be so, 
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however unfortunate. I am even more convinced 
now than when I was in the General Convention office 
that we need a new sense of mission, of the urgency of 
the situations we must meet, of the critical times in 
which we are living, of the value of the Gospel we 
preach for the salvation of the world. In one report 
as General Superintendent I expressed the feeling that 
sometime a General Convention should: pass just one 
motion rescinding all of the resolutions on the record 
books, and devote the rest of the session not to debate 
or resolutions or machinery but to the prayer of the 
Psalmist: “Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a right spirit within me. Restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation; and uphold me with a willing 
spirit. Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and 
sinners shall be converted unto thee.”’ 

Iam of that opinion still. If we could only haveat 
the next Convention Murray’s Prayer Chamber from 
the old Potter House where we would wrestle in 
prayer as did he, “If thou hast indeed put it into the 
heart of thy servant to demand of me to declare unto 
him and the people of this place the gospel of thy 
grace, O God! in mercy prepare me, prepare me for so 
vast an undertaking, and let thy presence be with me. 
Strengthen me, O Lord, by thy mighty Spirit,’”” we 
would go down to our houses justified. 

* We re-echo the story that is told of an American 
officer in the Salvation Army who, kneeling on the 
spot in the little Wesleyan Chapel where General 
Booth was converted and from which he went out to 
found this great service organization, with hands 
clasped in prayer and tears running down his cheeks, 
prayed simply: “Do it again, Lord! Doit again!” 

In the light of our present situation, we need 
that sense of urgency, of conviction, yes, of faith, 
which shall send us out to work for the Cause rather 
than causes, for the Principles of our faith rather than 
for policies, for Motive rather than machinery, for we 
still believe that God is Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love. 

Roger F. Etz. 


Do We Believe in the Supreme Worth of 
Every Person? 

HE Universalist Church is the most optimistic 
Church in Christendom. In a day when the 
forces of evil are strong, and threatening to en- 

eulf the world, we can avow our faith in the power of 
men of good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil. In a day when many of the unlovely traits of 
human nature are on parade in every nation in the 
world, we can still believe in the supreme worth of 
every human personality as created in the image and 
likeness of God. 

The most important question before the General 
Convention which will meet at Tufts College in Sep- 
tember is whether that is a true picture of the Uni- 
versalist Church. If it is, we shall be so overpowered 
by a sense of our own mission and of the need of the 
world that questions of reorganization, while not 
neglected, will be settled quickly and without bitter- 
ness, like any other matters of very secondary im- 
portance. If that is not a true picture, then the re- 
organization we need is in our hearts. The most im- 
portant action we can take will be to get down on our 
knees and pray God, “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine 
unbelief.” What might not happen to us and to our 
Church if we did that! 
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If we are clear-sighted we will recognize that there 
are two or three wars going on at once in our world. 
There is a struggle of the haves against the have-nots, 
the imperialism of England and its allies against the 
imperialism of Germany and its allies. There is a 
struggle between an old world order where property 
and power are the great objectives of personal and 
national endeavor, and a new world order where wel- 
fare and happiness for all alike form the chief aim of 
human effort. And there is the struggle of two con- 
tradictory philosophies: the racial-national against 
the individual-universalist. 

If there were a coincidence of all three battle- 
fronts, our problem would be vastly easier than it is. 
But there is a struggle going on between the haves and 
the have-nots in the United States, in England, in Ger- 
many and in Japan. There are devotees of a narrow 
nationalism and racialism in every country. The 
world revolution of which this world war is only a part 
will not be ended until all these questions are settled 
and until they are settled right. 

This means that the greatest struggle that is go- 
ing on is not one of military might, but is in the realm 
of ideas, of philosophies, of faiths. And such a struggle 
can never be settled by force of arms. It must be 
settled by the truth or falsity of the ideas or philos- 
ophies, and by the faith and devotion of those who hold 
and proclaim them. That is the reason that Dr. 
Fosdick is right in holding that military might can 
never defeat the ideas for which Hitler stands. It is 
equally true that Hitler’s military might can never 
defeat democracy. Let us never be fearful about that. 
Democracy can be defeated only by the weak faith of 
those who think they believe in it. If we do not believe 
in it enough to practice it in business and industry, 
in the Church and in domestic life, as well as in politics, 
and unless we believe in it enough to really practice it 
in politics, the cause of democracy is lost, temporarily. 

So we come back to our own Church and its im- 
mediate task. It is to believe in its heart of hearts, 
and to proclaim with impassioned faith, that all men 
are created free and equal, children of the universal 
Father, and that God has so ordered His creation that 
evil carries in it the seed of its own destruction, while 
good—the good of human-kind—will by its innate 
power to captivate and consecrate the wills of men go 
on to the progressive establishment of the Kingdom of 
God. . 

Stanley Manning. 


Why Did the Editor Write? 

R. VAN SCHAICK’S editorial, “The Univer- 
salism of Dr. Fosdick,”’ evoked a warm response 
in my heart, probably because I have tried to 

say something like this on more than one occasion. 
Now it has been said and in a most convincing manner. 
The trumpet has given a certain, definite, challenging 
sound, and we ought to heed it. 

In our anxiety for the welfare of our Church and 
in our eagerness to make an institution thrive, we 
have fallen into the grievous habit of manufacturing 
issues. Every convention or conference of Univer- 
salists during recent years had to have an issue, or So 
it seemed. At one time it was union with the Uni- 
tarians; at another it was union with the Congrega- 
tionalists. At Worcester in 1933 we had two issues: 
the Free Church. Fellowship and the adoption of the 
report setting forth a new statement of faith. In this 
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case, if memory serves, the really important matter, 
i. e., the avowal of faith, was overshadowed by the 
discussion of the Free Church Fellowship. 

With respect to the first three of these proposi- 
tions, we had our clothes all packed, we were ready for 
the great adventure, but we missed the boat. Or 
would it be more accurate to say that there wasn’t any 
boat to miss? Speaking, therefore, as a common 
parish minister, may I say that I am over-stuffed with 
“fssues”? I have seen energy, power, devotion, en- 
thusiasm and purpose wasted. I do not question the 
sincerity of those who have labored and brought forth 
these and other proposals. I say only that these so- 
called issues, when -pressed too far, shunt us off the 
main line to a side-track somewhere. And we know 
what happens there—how difficult it is to get up 
steam again. 

And what is that “main line’? It is the blessed 
Gospel of God’s Fatherhood and human brotherhood 
preached and practiced in a world that has become a 
vast “enemyhood.”’ It is the deathless spirit of a 
man named Jesus finding expression in the lives of our 
people and spreading from them to others. It is a 
watchman in the blackness of a totalitarian night 
proclaiming the supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality. Its compass is the truth known or to be 
known and its ultimate goal is victory over all evil. 

What we need in this terrific hour are men and 
women to match a Gospel like this—people who can 
see the glory and the healing in it. To paraphrase 
one of Markham’s lines: “we Universalists have here 
the stuff of Paradise.”” We have enough. That, of 
course, is the implication in what Dr. van Schaick 
says. If, then, we must have an issue, and one that 
will abide, it is here: we are united by a common pur- 
pose to do God’s will as Jesus revealed it, therefore 
we are bound to work untiringly for the establishment 
of that Kingdom for which he lived and died. If a 
“Four Year Plan” will help in that direction, we should 
get behind it. If such a plan, or any other, beclouds 
the issue, we should drop it. What we should remem- 
ber at all times is that the vital center of our work is 
the local church or parish. Obviously, no plan or 
program is worth a fig unless it quickens and strength- 
ens the local church. 

The memory of John Murray forces upon us the 
question: Are we putting too much faith in machinery? 
Is not the Gospel the thing? And where that is pro- 
claimed with power and lived with integrity are not 
the results immensely satisfying? 

I am both glad and grateful for the prophetic 
voice of a Fosdick or a McConnell or a Buttrick. 
More power to such men! But as for me, I do not 
intend to vacate these Universalist premises. I shall 
give my best to every worthy denominational enter- 
prise—hoping for the best. Meanwhile, in my own 
humble way, I shall accept the Washington Declara- 
tion as my chief stock in trade and I will do my best 
with it. Let Fosdick preach from his tower. There 
will be many who will not hear him and more to whom 
he cannot appear in person. It will be my privilege 
to reach some of these people—to share with them 
some of the fruits which have enriched my own life. 
And out of the impact of this personal ministry, God 
willing, there may be joy and peace, beauty and 
strength, and a ray of hope that will-light up the dark- 
est night. 

I have wondered why our genial editor wrote this 
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lengthy editorial. Was there in his heart a prayer 
that our drooping spirits might be quickened? Did he 
write in the hope of rekindling our sense of mission and 
purpose? Was it his desire to redirect our thinking 
to channels that might be more productive of good? 
I like to think that all this and more was in his mind. 
Therefore, I rejoice in what he has done. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon. 


Lower-Case Universalism 

OINTS that stand out in the editorial of May 38, 
P entitled ‘The Universalism of Dr. Fosdick,” 

are that the Universalist Church is not fulfilling 
its mission, that Universalists can learn from others, 
such as Dr. Fosdick, and that Universalists should bear 
witness to their religion by supporting American par- 
ticipation in the war. 

With the first two contentions few discerning Uni- 
versalists will disagree. We have not in any sense 
fulfilled our promise. Our original doctrine seems 
to have grown until it is too great for us. As Dr. 
Hall once said, ‘Universal Salvation involved the 
Universal Fatherhood of God. The Universal] Father- 
hood of God involved the Universal Brotherhood of 
Man. . . . There must be added Universal Religion, 
Universal Revelation, Universal Inspiration. . . . 
What is larger, what is finer, what is more positive, 
more inspiring? We want to know, because we would 
annex it and make it a part of our Universal philos- 
ophy!” Well, we have the philosophy, and its implica- 
tions are still growing, but what have we done with it? 

Apart from the work of a few pioneers in social 
reform of nearly a century ago, there isn’t much to 
show as the fruit of our philosophy. “Yes, but we 
liberalized the thinking of other denominations,” 
some Universalists say pridefully. Well, let us hope 
so, but there is doubtful proof of it, considering the 
many other influences during the past two hundred 
years that have changed the thought processes of al- 
most all social institutions. In any case that is a 
weak reason for present justification. 

To condone our failure it could be said that our 
name has always implied too much. Without the 
fervent humility of the Psalmist we have in effect 
said, ‘‘Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; I ean- 
not attain unto it.”” The names and premises of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational and Baptist 
Churches, not to mention others, do not immediately 
set up objectives that are beyond the range of at- 
tainability. Yet it might be said that many times 
those churches have been far more universalist in the 
practical sense than ours has. Certainly it is not rash 
to say that the Quakers are generally much better 
universalists than most Universalists. 

So we should not be surprised that Dr. Fosdick 
should preach a universalist sermon. It would be more 
surprising if he did not. We have no patent on the 
name or the thought; if we had it would not be uni- 
versalist. Every great preacher preaches universalism 
most of the time. Everyone who thinks and acts 
beyond himself, his possessions or interests, his cause, 
for the good of others, may be thinking and acting ina 
universalist way. Members of our church do indeed 
have much to learn from Dr. Fosdick*and from many 
others in many churches. Perhaps our true function 
is to teach people to recognize universalism when they 
see it. : 

The editor has again given witness to the breadth 
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of spirit which is his by applauding the sermon of one 
who in no sense shares his views as to America’s re- 
sponsibility in the world crisis. But in effect he draws 
the conclusion from Dr. Fosdick’s universalist prin- 
ciples that it is the duty of all good Universalists to 
support intervention in the European conflict. To be 
sure, this conclusion is only implied in rhetorical 
questioning, but regular readers of Leader editorials 
know the import. May I submit, according to the laws 
of logic, that either Dr. Fosdick or Dr. van Schaick 
is wrong: antithetical conclusions cannot be drawn 
from the same premises. May I goa step farther, and 
say that I do not believe it is Dr. Fosdick. 

If America enters the war, which, at this writing, 
appears to be imminent, it will be at the sacrifice of all 
the practical good that universalist philosophy has 
brought about. You cannot kill others, or even in- 
directly aid in the killing, because of a belief in the 
supreme worth of every human personality. Nor does 
one engage in war because he believes in a God of 
eternal and all-conquering love or the spiritual leader- 
ship of Jesus. Indeed, I know no universalist prin- 
ciple that sanctions participation in this war. If 
those who think of themselves as universalists are 
convinced that they should support the war they 
should at the same time admit that their philosophy 
is among the first casualties. There is no other alter- 
native, it seems to me, unless it is to renounce espousal 
of the war. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


The Heavenly Heresy 
N these days when there are so many undisguised 
hells upon the earth it is wise to evaluate any- 
thing that might bring heaven nearer. 

I believe that one such agency is the Universalist 
faith and way of life, as proclaimed by Dr. Fosdick 
in his notable sermon, and often by the editor of this 
paper. 

The hurdle to surmount, and formidable it is, is 
the fact that universalism is a heresy, albeit a heavenly. 

Few there be who willingly assume the role of 
heretic; for heresy is a belief and way of life contrary 
to that generally accepted and approved. Most per- 
sons prefer to keep step with the crowd. 

To be sure, as a theological doctrine Universalism 
is much more widely endorsed than a biennium ago— 
but, as an ineluctable principle, as a binding practice, 
universalism (with the small ‘‘w’”) is still heresy. 

Who can deny that according-to present far-flung 
world orthodoxy it is a heresy to accept love as the 
guiding motive in all human relations. The world 
does not believe unreservedly in mercy, forgiveness, 
and tolerance. 

Consequently as Universalism (and universalism ) 
is concerned with making love the rule of life, and that 
rule is rejected, very evidently the faith is a heavenly 
heresy. 

One may well wonder if mankind really desires 
heaven. It demands abandonment of self-centered 
purposes, plans and practices. It requires scrapping 
of all pride and prejudice. Is that an intriguing pros- 
pect? 

May I suggest that we Universalists may well be 
absolutely honest with ourselves. Suppose we ask 
ourselves some searching questions. Are we univer- 
salists in theology and partialists in practice? 

Are we at all swayed by prejudice against any 
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persons or groups? Are we moved by the irresistible 
urge for our own preferment, advancement, gain? 

I believe everyone who, as Dr. van Schaick quotes 
from Dr. Pullman (I had always thought it was 
Phillips Brooks who flung that challenge at us) has 
camped on the biggest word in the English language, 
should submit himself to the acid test and determine 
whether he belongs in that sacred spot. 

And may I further suggest that the General 
Convention at Tufts College, established by Univer- 
salist prophets and pioneers, shall itself see the larger 
vision, and shall take every possible step to “Tet its 
light shine unto all that are in the house,” the house 
of the world, so that this great faith, which Austin 
Foster of Derby Line was proud to call “the great and 
glorious doctrine of Universalism,’ may be “made 
flesh and dwell among us,” a light to a world that for 
too long has sat in darkness. 

“A large order” that, but one that must be filled 
adequately if humanity is ever to be lifted to the 
heights of righteousness, justice and peace. And who 
should hear and heed the call, if not those who call 
themselves by this greatest of all names? 

To change heterodoxy into orthodoxy, to lift 
this heavenly heresy from its place as an outcast and 
make it the chosen way, will demand service to the 
uttermost, but it will return a thousand fold. 

Herbert E. Benton. 


Quiet Work That Is Counting 
ES, Dr. Fosdick preached a sermon filled to the 
brim and overflowing with implications of the 
gospel of Universalism. By it we are challenged 
to take careful inventory of ourselves as a denomina- 
tion. What are we doing to fulfill the stringent de- 
mands laid upon us by this exhortation? Are we 
merely squatters upon ground which we have failed to 
improve? Personally, I can never forget that, during 
one of our national conventions, an aged minister re- 
marked that Harry Emerson Fosdick in his Riverside 
Church exerted more influence than the whole Uni- 
versalist body. In dramatic appeal and concentrated 
publicity that may be true. 
Let us not, however, forget that in a few places 


of this world we, a small denomination, are doing 
great works of good, and performing them quietly 
after the manner of Christly leaven. And that is.the 
way we do things—quietly, without the fanfare of 
trumpets in the market-place. 

We must also bear in mind the fact that we are 
seeking means of making more effective our physical 
organism so that it may become a worthier instrument 
of the spirit which is in us. And that is being done as 
we like to do things. No elaborate plan has been 
announced; we are simply renovating the machinery. 
Yet, during the period of overhauling, we have found 
time for the nourishment of our souls in the endeavor 
to raise a fund of $25,000 for war relief-. In simple 
language, we are not sprinters; we are steady, on- 
going plodders. That is what I like about us. 

Referring once more to our squatter’s claim, we 
have not settled down upon earthly acreage. We have 
opened up for all aspiring souls a vast spiritual domain 
which cannot be shut in by any fence. It takes in 
every person who realizes that the love Divine and the 
sacredness of human personality are inextricably 
blended. In his great sermon Dr. Fosdick was Our 
ally. Whenever and wherever such discourses are 
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preached we should thrill with joy and pride. While 
the domain is thus being enlarged, our job, our genius, 
is that of doing the hard work in as many places as 
possible over the wide world. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


Do Not Despise the Machinery 
OUR editorial of May 3 on the object of our em- 
phasis in the coming session of our General 
Convention must, I believe, in its general 
import evoke a mighty Amen. But you embed within 
it an alternative that you more or less concede to be 
artificial and far-fetched. And that is not so easily 
disposed of. The alternative is, Which merits our 
greater stress, our precious Universalist gospel or the 
building of a more effective precious Universalist 
Church? You might as well ask me whether I think 
blankets are more important than the factory. I’d 
say “blankets” of course. But where would they come 
from without the factory? 

Do I care more for spirit or for body? Well, it 
happens I have never met a disembodied spirit, and I 
do not expect to do so on this shore of death’s cold 
sullen stream. It does seem that the phrase, ‘a 
sound mind in a sound body,” means that body has 
a very important part to play in our earthly experi- 
ence and must be duly honored. I’d say spirit is 
more important, of course. But the body is a neces- 
sity, at least, so long as we live. 

Now nothing is worse than a great church or- 
ganization perfectly equipped for results, but with 
mere gestures, legends, and subterfuges in place of 
moral power. Well, to be frank, Universalism has 
never been ridden by ecclesiastical authority. It is 
just the other way round. The weakness of Univer- 
salist machinery has hampered the strength and growth 
of the doctrine. We Universalists have said more 
grand and noble things along the lines of great doc- 
trine than any other body of people I know of. So 
we behold others, plenty of others, thank God, who 
got a whiff of our doctrine floating around and who 
already had a fine instrument to use, doing a lot 
more with it than we have been able to do. And Dr. 
Fosdick, bless him, is a scintillating example of that 
very thing. We don’t like keyboards and organs. 
But we have the song. So away goes our music for 
others to play and the world is thrilled. I’m glad the 
message is going round the world. But what about 
us? It was ours to do something with, but we have 
sinned against all the laws of organization and strategy. 
Our responsibility was put upon us and we refused to 
gird ourselves for the work. Our talent may be taken 
from us and we may have the shame of counting for 
little in the very mission we were asked to undertake. 
There is time yet for us to avoid unhonored extinction. 
We can still have strength and influence, if we will. 
If not, it will be ours to behold others who have done 
our work receive the envied “Well done,” while we 
can only hang our heads and show an empty napkin. 

Of course ideas are greater than language. But 
just as language is enriched by ideas so must ideas 
depend upon language. We must think of Universal- 
ism as the world’s most needed doctrine and of our 
Church as its most needed instrument. The message is 
greater than the preacher. But, asks St. Paul, how shall 
they hear without the preacher? We must be practical 
for the sake of the truth we hold, and honor our tools. 

What becomes of our credo (and we Universalists 
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spend more time than any other body I know of tink- 
ering with such things) if we care for neither cult nor 
code to enforce it? What use of convention resolu- 
tions if they are offered and adopted only as gestures? 

I read that those earliest Christian disciples, be- 
reaved of their Beloved Lord, a forlorn little group, 
began at once a preparation for a great work. They 
continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine. To 
them it was the most precious thing in life. It had 
been delivered unto them. But they didn’t stop with 
receiving and holding it. For its sake they went on 
to something more. The account goes on that they 
also continued in fellowship, in the breaking of bread, 
and prayers. There is the blueprint of the Gospel’s 
great organization, the Church itself. 

A body without convictions is worthless, and con- 
victions without a body are helpless. I think our own 
Church is weak today because our convictions are not 
strong and positive. And I look for the dissolving of 
our convictions into thin air unless we build up our 
Church. These two objects presented to us as forming 
an alternative are not rightly so viewed. There is no 
such alternative. They must be but phases or dimen- 
sions of the same thing. Each is the cause of the 
other; each is the effect of the other. In the considera- 
tion of our denominational responsibility and task they 
occupy the same space. 

William Couden. 


The Challenge of Universalism 
N Friday, May 8, the editor of this journal 
sounded a trumpet call to all liberal men and 
women to arouse themselves and with courage 
and conviction face the catastrophic issues which are 
being fought out on the battlefields of Europe, Africa 
and Asia. 

Unlike the wars recorded in our history books, 
“this is not a struggle of nation against nation, but of 
one world against another.” These are not my words, 
they were spoken by Herr Hitler in a Berlin munition 
factory a few weeks ago. 

Slowly, oh so slowly, Christian men and women 
in America are beginning to understand that this is 
not a war of nation against nation, but a world revolu- 
tion. It is a struggle between two diametrically op- 
posed philosophies of life, between two ways of living 
and dying, between two cultures, two social, economic 
and political orders. 

As Christian men and women, as Universalists, can 
we ignore the great issues for which our fellow men and 
women are spilling their blood and sacrificing their 
lives and homes? We cannot beg the question any 
longer. We have seen brave nations hesitate, com- 
promise and disappear from the map of Europe. 

“Tempus fugit!’ We stand at the crossroads. 
Have we searched our hearts and minds, purged our- 
selves of all bitterness, pettiness, selfishness, and, as 
God has given us the light to see the light, thought our 
way honestly through the philosophies which are con- 
tending for mastery in our world today? As I see it 
this is the challenge which faces Christendom today. 
This is the challenge which faces us as we prepare to 
gather together for the two hundredth anniversary of 
John Murray’s birth on an Island whose people alone 
are holding back the surging tide of Nazi aggressions 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

For Universalists, the question which confronts 
us—we cannot evade it any longer—is, “Are we going 
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to scrap our belief in the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man, for the Nazi doctrine of a ‘master 
race,’ destined, in the name of Thor and Wodan, to 
rule mankind on a status quo of lord and slave?” 

How can we build the Kingdom of God on this 
foundation? For the Nazi way of life, to be triumph- 
ant, would overthrow two thousand years of hard-won 
victories for human freedom and decency. 

We who believe and preach that God is the Father 
of all men and that all men “are one in Christ,’’ we 
who believe so profoundly, as liberals, in the dignity 
of the individual, in the sacredness of human person- 
ality, in the right of all men to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own conscience—how can we sit 
idly by, twiddling our thumbs, while the temples of 
freedom and democracy tumble about our heads? 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” asked the isola- 
tionist. The answer of Christianity has always been 
in the affirmative. Isolationism and Christianity are 
incompatible. ‘But if I help my brothers defeat the 
powers of darkness and slavery,” pleads the isola- 
tionist, “it will mean war!” Yes, most likely it will 
mean war. But I believe, with Dr. Maude Royden, 
“there are some things worse than war, and one of 
them is Nazism.” 

As a Church we are confronted, not only with a 
great challenge, but with a glorious opportunity. We 
are living in stirring times. Across the Atlantic and 
Pacific countless numbers of unknown men and 
women, boys and girls, are performing deeds of dar- 
ing and heroism in the name of freedom. In the air- 
raid shelters of Europe and Asia, priest, minister and 
missionary are ministering to the needs of a bleeding, 
homeless humanity. In the minds of countless thou- 
sands, Christ has come down from the jeweled crucifix, 
hanging above the high altar in the great cathedral, 
and now walks at night between the railroad tracks of 
a crowded London subway or through the battered, 
burning streets of Chungking. Denominational bar- 
riers are being broken down. Men and women are 
learning the meaning of sacrifice, of service without 
reward, of brotherly love, of Christian courage, of the 
price that must be paid for freedom. 

Believing in the Universal Fatherhood of God,such 
an example should stimulate each one of us from New 
York to San Francisco , from Chicago to New Orleans, 
to a great crusade, a mighty effort to bring before all 
our people the challenge of Universalism—a united 
Christian Church, a united country, dedicated to the 
cause of freedom and democracy, a united world in 
which men of every race and color are bound in the 
spirit of brotherhood and mutual co-operation for the 
good and betterment of all mankind. 

“Where there is no vision the people perish.”’ 

S.E. Gerard Priestley. 


* * * 


BICYCLE MADE FOR ONE 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 

T was Oliver Henry Templeton’s tenth birthday, 
and he was very happy because his wish had 
come true, and a new bicycle was his very own. 
There it stood, all red and silver, and close to it was 
standing Oliver’s brother, Miffy, who was not quite 
so happy; he was eight and it was not his birthday and 

it was not his bicycle. 
Mother saw how Miffy was feeling, so she said: 
“Now go out and try the bicycle, but don’t go off 
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the place. You might let Miffy have one ride—just a 
little one.” 

“Oh, sure,” said Oliver. “But he’d just as soon 
watch me whizzing round the place, wouldn’t you, 
Miff?”’ 

“No,” said Miffy. 

“It’s no fun watching all the time,”’ said Mother. 
“Off you go now, and Miffy will be very careful.” 

“QO. K.,”’ said Oliver; and off they went. 

Oliver pedaled round and round, and Miffy 
watched. Then Miffy said: “Let me—just once.” 

Oliver got off his bicycle and he said: “TI tell you 
what. We can both ride.”’ Miffy said: “I want to 
ride myself.”’ 

“Now listen,” said Oliver. ‘‘You sit on here, and 
I’ll pedal.” 

Well, that was better than nothing; so off they 
went—two on a bicycle made for one. It is not a good 
idea at all. On the roads it is a very dangerous idea, 
and do not forget it. 

Round and round the paths they went; and then 
quite suddenly a large stone was in the way. Oliver 
swerved to avoid it, and both boys and the bicycle 
went crash into Father’s rose bed. They picked 
themselves up, brushed themselves a_ bit; several 
thorns had gone into them; three rose trees were 
broken, Miffy’s face was bleeding from scratches and 
the front wheel of the bicycle was twisted round so 
that it would not come back. So there was nothing 
for it but to go and tell Mother. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” sighed Mother, as she 
washed away the stains and mercurochromed them 
both. “How did it happen?’ And Oliver told her. 

“But, Oliver,’ Mother said, ‘“‘you promised to 
let Miffy have a ride.” 

“He was riding,” said Oliver. 

“Oh, no,” said Mother. ‘‘He was being taken for 
a ride—quite another matter.” 

Oliver said: “Mother, if I could have my bicycle 
mended, I would let him ride, I would truly.” 

“That,” said Mother, “will have to wait till 
Father comes home.” 

It was very dismal to wait; and, when Father did 
come, he was not pleased about the bicycle or about 
his bed of roses; but he soon put it right. And after 
supper and the birthday cake he said they might try 
again, but not two on a bicycle made for one. ,“‘If 
you are willing to share, share in the right way this 
time,”’ he said. 

So Miffy had several rides—one in every five, 
which was not bad for Oliver, not at all bad fora birth- 
day boy with a new bicycle. 

When he was going to bed, Oliver said: “Father, 
when I grow up, I may be a trick cyclist.” 

“Maybe,” said Father. “It seems you've learned 
the first and most important trick already.” 

‘“‘What’s that?” asked Oliver. 

“To give the other fellow a place on the road too,”’ 
said Father. 

“That’s me,” said Miffy. ‘I’m the other fellow.” 

“Good night,’”’ said Father. “Off you g0; and 


don’t sleep with the bicycle under your pillow.” 
* * * 


From a personal letter written by the headmistress of a 
famous girls’ school in England: “.... You would laugh at 
the stolidity of England. One of the haymakers on a neighbor- 
ing farm was heard to say, “That Ttler, I’ll be bound ’e won't 
give in without a struggle.’ ”’—The Nation. 
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THROUGH NATURE TO NATURE’S 
GOD 


With the Boys and Girls of Your 
Church 


In the article 
which follows, 
Rey. Thomas A. 
Sinclair, minis- 
ter of the First 
Parish Church in 
Billerica, Mass., 
makes some rec- 
ommendations 
to his fellow 
ministers and to all leaders of youth. This 
is a good season of the year to begin trying 
some of them out. 


To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 
A various language: for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild and 
Healing sympathy, that steals away their 
sharpness 
Ere he is aware. 
William Cullen Bryant. 


I am sure that the design of my Maker 
when he brought me into this interesting 
world must surely have been for me to plant 
myself in some quiet little community well 
removed from the dirt and noise of ‘‘Mid- 
dletown” where so much of life is artificial 
and inhuman that I never recognize that it 
concerns me at all. I feel more than a 
little sorry for mechanics and shopkeepers 
and their wearied companions who have 
seldom felt the thrill of wind and rain beat- 
ing in their faces—whose only experience 
with storm clouds has been limited to 
watching the face of the boss, and whose 
knowledge of walking is that of the jostled 
commuter with a newspaper carefully held 
in the familiar manner to exclude every- 
thing from his view. To many of my 
brothers among men I must extend a lib- 
eral portion of credit for not having com- 
mitted suicide long ago. 

I cannot feel well in health or spirits 
without having at least a few hours each 
week sauntering through the woods and 
over the hills marveling at the wisdom and 
beauty of the Creator’s wonderland, the 
skill of the Master Architect and Designer, 
the power of expression of the Unseen 
Artist who paints the wayside flower and 
blankets the balsam with snow. Summer 
or winter, sunshine or rain, give me the 
woods among the busy beaver, the cheer- 
ful chickadee and their friends. If I can 
learn what they have to teach, I’ll meet 
my affairs in the world of men with suf- 
ficient wisdom and curiosity to make them 
both profitable and interesting for every- 
one concerned. 

To open before the young people of my 
church community a few pages of Nature’s 
thrilling library—that I feel is as much a 
part of my privilege as the teaching of 
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NOW THAT SPRING IS HERE 
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* Now that spring is here, the old 
2 fields wear 

* Their beautiful new garments that 
x are spun 

* From dew and moonlight, wind and 
% rain and sun. 

* So shall I step from my dark frock 
os of care, 

* And put on gladness as the fields 
Hy have done. 

* 

* So shall I slip my cloak of wearines 
* From off my shoulders, and be glad 
is today; 

* New hope within my heart, and my 
new dress, 

* Threaded with faith and courage, 
x shall be gay 

* As the shimmering flower-dotted 
‘ fields today. 

“2 Grace Noll Crowell. 
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ancient or modern wisdom of men. And 
if the time I am spending in the woods, off 
the beaten track, with my church young 
people needs any justification, it is just 
that: to unlock for them the world’s 
greatest source of knowledge and inspira- 
tion—Nature’s library—where God may 
direct their study. 

Apart from ordinary study and school, 
apart from hurry and home, let me get a 
handful of young people to buckle on their 
pack sacks full of food, clothing and 
blankets, drive out a few miles from famil- 
jar surroundings and spend a Friday night 
and Saturday blazing new trails through 
unknown woods, cooking and eating by the 
camp fire, sleeping on a barren hilltop, 
singing, chatting, philosophizing, as they 
look into the burning embers of the eve- 
ning firelight. One need have no worries 
about a response of enthusiasm and gen- 
uineness from every one of them, for here 
they feel at home, here they can be them- 
selves, shout themselves hoarse without 
disturbing a soul, here they are one with 
the poets and dreamers of ancient days, 
here they are ‘‘in tune with the Infinite.” 

But if time is more limited, then just 
stuff a few hot-dogs and rolls into a paper 
bag and walk a couple of miles out of town 
for a Saturday afternoon luncheon—study 
the birds and insects, trees and mosses. 
Vary it with a bicycle trip or a skating 
party—yes, that’s just what I mean, un- 
bend a little, it will do you good—or a 
mountain climb, boys alone or boys and 
girls together. The composition of the 
group makes little difference as long as the 
range is conducive to freedom of associa- 
tion and expression. 

Any person working with young people 
has missed what I believe the best oppor- 
tunity for intimate acquaintance and sig- 
nificant direction, who has never gone with 


them to the wooded hills to learn from the 
“books in brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything.” 


* * 


WORKING WITH PARENTS 
THROUGH THE YEAR 


“ Members of the committee on the Fes- 
tival of the Home have been glad to dis- 
cover that some very fine work on parent 
education is being done in the churches. 
Mrs. Weston A. Cate sends in the following 
word from three Maine churches. 

In Auburn, her own church, a reading 
group is making a study of “Consider the 
Children—-How They Grow,” by Manwell 
and Fahs. As speakers they have had a 
doctor and a nurse. Each fall a parent- 
pupil-teacher supper is held before the 
opening of church school, when all become 
acquainted, aims for the year are dis- 
cussed, and a short play increases home 
interest in church school. 

In Augusta, Mrs. Edwin Cunningham 
sends an account of the work of a family 
committee of fourteen couples, headed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert White. The first 
affair was a family party held in the spring, 
to which all families in the church mem- 
bership were invited. A family supper was 
followed by games for everybody, and the 
evening closed with a large friendship 
circle. In this church Christmas and 
Easter are observed as family days, with 
dramatic services of worship. Several 
families as families have united with the 
church. The family is stressed as a unit 
for working out the Forward Together 
Program, and church people are becoming 
aware of the importance of the family unit. 

Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson of Bangor has 
found home interest in the church has 
been stimulated through pamphlets and 
book reviews. In various churches many 
parents are now subscribing to magazines 
such as Children’s Religion and First Steps 
in Christian Nurture, using their helps in 
family worship and the answering of re- 
ligious problems of their children. 

* ok 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Recent visitors at the G.S. S. A. office 
include Frederick A. Cutler, superintend- 
ent of St. Paul’s church school in Chicago, 
W. W. Bush, a former superintendent of 
the school who is graduating from Mead- 
ville Theological School in June, and John 
B. Ketcham, director of field administra- 
tion of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, Chicago. 


Mrs. Ruth R. Saurman of the Church of 
the Restoration, Philadelphia, has re- 
cently been appointed to the position for- 
merly held by Mrs. Theodore Johnson— 
that of director of the church school and 
young people’s activities in genera]. Mrs. 
Saurman was last year a teacher in the 
church school and because of her ability 
was called upon to render a larger service to 
the church. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


Conditions in Japan have been changing 
so rapidly during these past few months, 
and the whole status of the work there has 
been so uncertain, that it is only within a 
few days that any definite pronouncement 
in regard to the future of the work has 
been possible. As far as the field workers 
were concerned things were going on as 
usual. No pressure was being exerted from 
the outside. No unpleasantnesses had 
arisen—merely the uncertainty and the 
rumors that some changes were bound to 
come. 

With the letters which have just been 
received those changes have become ap- 
parent. Japanese executives have replaced 
the foreign executives, and, in our case, the 
management has passed over to a group of 
Japanese Christians, under the ‘‘Agreement 
of the Universalist Service Association.” 
Miss Kamei replaces Miss Stacy as home 
matron, and Miss Downing, while not 
definitely asked to do so, turned over her 
executive duties, thinking that the transfer, 
although unsolicited, was more in harmony 
with the principle involved. Mrs. Hara, 
Mrs. Ike, Miss Miyake and Miss Kamei 
are the present heads of the institutions. 

In spite of these changes there will be 
little difference in the management of the 
work in Tokyo, as far as the Association of 
Universalist Women is concerned. Miss 
Downing and Miss Stacy will both stay on, 

serving with their usual faithfulness. The 
Universalist Japanese workers will be given 
the same whole-hearted support that the 
American workers have been given. How, 
otherwise, could we prove that our objec- 
tive through the years has been toward a 
permanent achievement? 

To some these changes will undoubtedly 
appear as a lessening of our influence in a 
project which we have loved and labored 
for. To others it will speak of the firm 
roots which Universalism has achieved in 
Tokyo. But we must remember, which- 
ever way our judgment leans, that all good 
missionary ventures should aim to make 
the religion and teachings of Jesus so vital 
that the people themselves take up the 
work, and make it self-perpetuating. 

We believe that this is a decided step in 
the direction in which we should go. We 
see it as a step toward organized Univer- 
salism from the strictly Japanese view- 
point. We are glad to present the Articles 
of Agreement for your consideration, and 
we trust that you will study them care- 
fully and then ask yourself, seriously, “‘Are 
we going forward in Japan?” 

TVE. 


Following is the Agreement as submitted 
by the Japanese group: 

Aericle I. This organization shall be 
called the Universalist Service Association. 

Article II. Its purpose shall be to carry 
on Christian educational, social and 
teacher-training activities organized by the 
Association of Universalist Women. 


Article III. This organization shall con- 
sist of the following units: 1. Blackmer 
Home. 2 Midori Kindergarten. 3. Dojin 
Kindergarten. 4. Dojin House. 

Article IV. The administration shall be 
vested in an administrative committee of 
nine members as follows: 1. Two repre- 
sentatives from the Dojin Kumeai Church. 
2. Two members of the Home Graduates, 
elected by that group. 38. One missionary 
elected by the Mission Council. 4. The 
head of each unit, though another repre- 
sentative may be chosen. 

Article V. The duties of the administra- 
tive committee shall be to carry out the 
purpose of this organization as set forth in 
Article 2 of this agreement. 

Article VI. This agreement shall be- 
come valid when accepted by: (1) The Mis- 
sion Council unanimously. (2) When 
approved by two-thirds or more at a 
Graduates’ meeting and by the Association 
of Universalist Women. 

Article VII. This agreement may be 
amended with the agreement of two-thirds 
of the administrative committee, and with 
the approval of the Graduates’ Group. 
Bylaws 

Article I. The officers of the adminis- 
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trative committee, chosen by the committee 
from among its members, shall be: 1. A 
chairman who shall call meetings and pre- 
side at the same. 2. A secretary, who 
shall take charge of the correspondence, 
keep the minutes, preserve the documents 
and write reports of the work of the com- 
mittee. 3. A treasurer, who shall keep ac- 
count of all funds received and disbursed, 
prepare the annual financial statement and 
annual budget in consultation with the 
administrative committee. 4. Each unit 
shall have a subtreasurer who shall be re- 
sponsible for preparing the budget of that 
unit, disbursing funds allotted to it and 
making an annual report to the administra- 
tive committee treasurer. 

Article II. The fiscal year shall begin 
April 1 and end March 31. 

Article III. There shall be an annual 
meeting held before March 31, at which an 
annual budget for the whole work shall be 
presented and adopted. 

Article IV. An annual report shall be 
made to the Association of Universalist 
Women. 

Article V. The treasurer’s audited report 
shall be sent annually to the Association 
of Universalist Women. 

Article VI. These bylaws may be 
amended with the agreement of two-thirds 
of the administrative committee and the 
Graduates’ Group. 


Our Library Desk 


The Historicity of Jesus 


The Man Christ Jesus. By John Knox. 
(Willett Clark. $1.00.) 


“The Man Christ Jesus’ is an illumi- 
nating little book written by a New Testa- 
ment scholar intending to determine both 
the genuineness and the uniqueness of 
Jesus’ humanity. It might well have been 
subtitled ‘‘A Sensible Man’s View of 
Jesus.” In a steadily liberal and logical 
way a Jesus is outlined whose historicity is 
established and whose uniqueness sur- 
passes the humanity of every day. 

With a religious understanding, some- 
times scorned by liberals, Knox states that 
it matters tremendously whether Jesus 
really lived and what manner of man he 
was. Of the historicity of Jesus two things 
may be said. First, he was in every sense 
a Jew of his period and his place. Second, 
he was at the very least a personality far 
above ordinary stature. He was a product 
of Jewish culture, yes, but he was far more, 
and his uniqueness shines in his words and 
glows in the impression he made on his 
associates, who loved him with complete 
devotion. 

‘“‘Never man spake as this man.”’ How- 
ever rooted in Jewish theology, Jesus’ 
teachings were yet sharply original. The 
eternal kingship of God, His absolute de- 
mand for man’s moral perfection, His ever- 
lasting love and compassion—these had 
in their warmth and distinction a new 
grasp of reality and a new depth of love. 

Convinced that we cannot know the 
Jesus of history save through the eyes of 
his apostles, Dr. Knox, in chapters ‘This 


Man Hath Borne Our Griefs’’ and “Surely 
This Man Is the Son of God,” examines, 
and commends, the unqualified belief of 
the early church and of St. Paul in Jesus’ 
humanity. The Son of God emptied him- 
self, surrendered his deity in order to 
know even to the last utter loneliness the 
life of man. And the cross is the sign of 
how much God loved us, for there, as St. 
Paul said, ““God was reconciling the world 
unto Himself.” 

In the end Knox finds the factual vocab- 
ulary too small even for Jesus’ humanity. 
Faith goes beyond historical expression to 
terms of sacrament and story. ‘“‘But,’’ he 
concludes, ‘“‘the sacrament and story are as 
true as the faith, and the faith rests firmly 
upon what men actually found in Jesus and 
find there still.”” ‘‘The Man Christ Jesus’ 
is recommended for the reading list of all, 
laymen or preachers, who truly believe in 
the spiritual authority and leadership of 
Jesus Christ. 

Elsie Oakes Barber. 
ok o 


Two Plays 


The Saints’ Return. A Christmas Fan- 
tasy in one act, by Esther Willard 
Bates. (Baker. Royalty $5.00 only 
when there are paid admissions.) 


The scene of the play is laid in the Half- 
way House to Heaven, where the saints 
representing their respective nations, all 
now at war, have assembled to decide 
whether, in view of Satan’s present 
triumph in the world, they shall not retire 
from their pedestals in the churches and 

(Continued on page 454) 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


News of Churches and Church People 


FIRE RUINS 
SAUGUS CHURCH 


The Universalist church at Saugus, 
Mass., was badly damaged by a fire which 
broke out in the early hours of the morning 
of May 15, ruining the interior and de- 
stroying religious articles and the organ. 

The church, a landmark for more than 
75 years with its towering white steeple, 
replaced the first church established in 
Saugus. Its pulpit at one time was oc- 
cupied by the noted Parson Roby. 


PAUL FELT CALLED 
TO WATERLOO 


Paul H. Felt has accepted a call to the 
church at Waterloo, Iowa, succeeding Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, who now is general field 
worker for the denomination. Mr. Felt 
will be ordained about Commencement 
time in the chapel at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 


DR. ELLIS PIERCE 
FOR HORNELL 


Rev. Ellis Pierce, Ph. D., has accepted a 
call to the Universalist church at Hornell, 
N.Y. He will take up his duties on Sept. 1. 
He was educated at Syracuse University 
for the Methodist ministry and has held 
pastorates for that church: in Cazenovia, 
Truxton and Enfield. He sought admit- 
tance to fellowship in the Universalist 
Church after visiting the State Convention 
held at Oneonta last September. Dr. 
Pierce is the son of a Methodist minister, 
Rey. Bruce Pierce. He is married and has 
two daughters. 


BANGOR WOMEN HONOR 
MRS. VICKERSON AND 
MISS FOLSOM 


Mrs. Florence Vickerson of Portland, of 
the Maine Association of Universalist 
Women, and Miss Ida M. Folsom of Bos- 
ton, Mass., promotional secretary for the 
National Association, were honored at a 
luncheon given by the Mission Circle of 
the church in Bangor, Maine, on April 21. 
Both spoke at the meeting of Universalist 
women which followed. 


NOTICE TO PASTORS IN 
GREATER BOSTON 


A Bulletin on Events and Recreational 
Facilities in Boston Available to Service Men 
is now being published weekly. Ifa church 
plans any special religious services or social 
functions for the men, or has recreational 
facilities which may be shared with them, 
a notice of these may be printed in the 
Bulletin if word is sent at least ten days in 
advance to Miss Lois H. Swett, Military 
Training Camp Service Committee, Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Churches, 6 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

This Bulletin will be placed with police 
officers and in all information booths sery- 


ing soldiers’ and sailors’ interests. The 
co-operation of pastors in sending promptly 
such information—with date, cost (if any) 
and directions for reaching destination— 
will be a valuable contribution towards 
providing the right kind of activities for 
the boys on leave. 


SIXTH ANNUAL 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


From June 15 to Sept: 15 there will be a 
playwriting contest sponsored by the Re- 
ligious Drama Council of the New York 
Federation of Churches, 71 West 23rd St., 
New York. Plays must be one act (not 
over one hour), suitable for production in 
churches, with prizes of $200, $100, $50, 
and a bronze medal. Contestants should 
secure the complete text of rules. 


LAWRENCE CHURCH 
RECEIVES LEGACY 


The Church of the Good Shepherd at 
Lawrence, Mass., of which Rev. Brainard 
F. Gibbons is pastor, has recently re- 
ceived $1,000 under the will of the late 
Herbert L. Green. 


UNIVERSALIST QUIZ 
IN CONCORD 


Nearly 100 members of the Concord, 
N. H., church enjoyed a Universalist Quiz 
program after a parish supper on May 8. 

The quiz was announced last fall as part 
of the educational program of the church. 
Each organization in the church studied 
Universalist history, past and present, 
from material provided from headquarters. 
Questions were submitted by these or- 
ganizations and also by the group of 
ministers of the Idlewild Fellowship meet- 
ing at Senexet. 

Four “experts” answered the questions: 
Mrs. Fred E. Chase, president of the Mis- 
sion Circle; Mrs. Manley Morgan, super- 
intendent of the church school; Rev. Harry 


F. Shook, president of the Men’s Club; and . 


R. Theodore Ball, church treasurer. 

A total of 91 questions or parts of ques- 
tions was asked. Of the 53 submitted on 
material studied during the year, 48 were 
answered correctly; of the 88 asked by the 
Senexet ministers, 25 were correct. Out of 
the total of 91 questions, 73, or 80 percent, 
were answered correctly. 

The pastor, Rey. J. Wayne Haskell, 
acted as master of ceremonies. 


NEW CHURCH MEMBER 
SAVES A LIFE 


J. T. Odom, a young man who united 
with the church at Rocky Mount, N. C., 
at the close of the recent meetings held 
there by Dr. Brooks, jumped into the river 
_and rescued a smaller companion after he 
had gone down for the second time. 

Bill Gurganus, who united with the 
church at Christmas and who was the first 


president of the Y. P. C. U., has just been 
elected president of the entire student body 
of the Rocky Mount High School with 
some 1,200 pupils, and Bill Gurganus and 
Norma Pittman, another of the young 
people and a church member, have re- 
cently been tapped for the National Honor 
Society at the high school. Only 15 pupils 
were tapped, two from among the young 
people of this church, which is a very good 
proportion. 

The Sunday school has just paid its 
assessment on 80 members to the G. 8. 
S. A. 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


A meeting will be held June 5 at All 
Souls Church, Braintree, Mass. Business 
session at 10.30 a. m. Rev. Luther G. 
Morris of Stoughton will lead devotions 
and Rey. Merrill C. Ward of Abington will 
speak on ‘‘Jesus, Our Ideal.” 

Luncheon at 12.30 (40 cents). 

In the afternoon Dr. Clarence R. Skin- 
ner, dean of the School of Religion of 
Tufts College, will speak on “‘Can We Trust 
Human Nature?’ A discussion will fol- 
low. Any unfinished business will be at- 
tended to and Rey. James L. Dowson of 
Canton will conclude with devotions. 

All Souls Church is at Elm and Charles 
Streets within sight of the railroad station. 


BOOKS ON RELIGION 
What Shall We Read? 


A list chosen by laymen for laymen has 
recently been published, giving various 
answers to this question. The books have 
been selected as being readable, authentic 
in experience and fairly representative in 
their field. There is a short review of each 
one so that the reader need not be guided 
by the title alone. These lists may be ob- 
tained at five cents a copy, or 25 for $1, 
from the Committee on Religious Books, 
New York Junior League, 221 East 71st 
St., New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association 
was held at Bethany Union on Monday, 
May 5. Twenty-nine attended. Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner of North Weymouth led 
the devotions. * The secretary-treasurer’s 
report was read and approved. Officers 
elected were: President, Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst; vice-president, Rev. C. Guy 
Robbins; secretary-treasurer, Rey. Albert 
C. Niles; program committee, Rev. Leslie 
C. Nichols, Dr. Leroy W. Coons and Rev. 
Hazil I. Kirk. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn then 
spoke on “The Moral Insights of Shake- 
speare.”” He presented Shakespeare as one 
who was never a crusader, a churchman, or 
an espouser of noble causes. Even the 
theater for which he wrote was in disrepute 
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in his day. However, Shakespeare is one 
of the great moral teachers of Western 
civilization. His more serious works all 
reflect a belief in an irresistible God of 
Moral Order. Through all there is evi- 
dence of a belief in a God of infinite pa- 
tience and mercy. 

Following a brief question period, lunch- 
eon was served by Mrs. Spear of the 
Union. 


WORCESTER CHURCH TO 
CELEBRATE CENTENNIAL 


Plans for the centennial observance of 
the First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
Mass., have been announced by the 
chairman of the general committee, F. 
Kenneth Sawyer. There will be a morn- 
ing service with communion oa Sunday, 
June 1, at 11 o’clock, Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, pastor, officiating. From 6 to 7.30 
o’clock “open house’’ will be held in the 
parish house, and at 8 o’clock an oratorio, 
“The Prophet Psalmist,” will be given in 
the church auditorium with choirs of the 
local church, the Highland Street Lutheran 
church of Worcester and Our Saviour’s 
Lutheran Church of Providence, R. I., par- 
ticipating. Ralph M. Warren, organist 
and director of the Universalist church, 
will direct, and Mrs. Audrey Warren Hag- 
berg, organist of the Highland Street 
church, will be at the organ. 

On Tuesday, the actual anniversary day, 
the banquet will be held in the parish house 
at 7 o’clock. George R. Stobbs will be 
toastmaster. The invocation will be 
given by Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, pastor 
of All Souls Universalist Church of 
Worcester. William A. Bennett, mayor of 
the city, and Rev. Richard G. Preston, 
president of the Worcester Council of 
Churches, will bring greetings. A brief 
history will be given by Mrs. Arthur J. 
Knight. Mrs. C. Leslie Chamberlain will 
speak for the women of the church. Harry 
G. Stoddard of Worcester will speak on 
“The Church and the Community.’ “The 
Church of the Future” is the topic of Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the School of 
Religion of Tufts College. 

Dr. Lee §. McCollester will preside at 
the dedication of the parish house and the 
placing of a plaque bearing the inscription, 
“The Vincent E.'Tomlinson Parish House.” 


PARSONAGE DEDICATED 
AT NEW HAVEN 


In keeping with the spirit of the Festival 
of the Home, May 11 was chosen as the 
day for the dedication of the remodeled 
parsonage in New Haven, Conn., asa home 
for the minister, Rev. R. H. Barber, and 
his wife and for the student assistant, Wil- 
liam Barndt, and his wife. The simple but 
moving service opened with a brief talk 
by Dr. Paul Veith of the Yale Divinity 
School on “The Purpose of Dedicating 
the Home.” The rest of the ceremony was 
arranged so that both young couples took 
an active part. The lighting of the two 
candles, symbolic of love and service, by 
Mr. Barber and Mr. Barndt was the climax. 
The actual words of dedication were 


spoken in the responsive reading in which 
all the friends present joined. Following 
the dedicatory prayer and benediction, 
the parsonage was opened for a social 
hour and inspection. 


GUILD-CHASE 


Mrs. Flora B. Chase of 18 Lakeview 
Dr., Providence, R. I., has announced the 
marriage of her daughter, Harriet Eliza- 
beth, to Warren Jessup Guild of Arlington, 
Mass., on Saturday, May 3, at the Elm- 
wood Christian Congregational Church, 
Providence. Rev. William Sargent, D. D., 
performed the ceremony, after which the 
couple left for a trip to New York City. 

The bride is a graduate of the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital of Rhode Island School of 
Nursing. Until her marriage she was su- 
pervisor of the Homeopathic Hospital. 

The bridegroom is president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Arlington, Mass., a mem- 
ber of the alumni of the Curry School of 
Expression, Boston, Mass., and he is on 
the advisory council of the Institute of 
World Affairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guild reside at 41 Cool- 
idge Road, Arlington, Mass. 


CLARENCE HARRIS 
RETURNS TO NEW YORK 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, who spent the 
winter in Canon, Ga., has returned to 
New York, where he will live at 914 Sum- 
mit Ave., Bronx. On Easter Sunday he 
preached in Canon, celebrating his 39th 
anniversary of entering the Universalist 
ministry. He joined the Church at Easter 
1902 under Dr. McGlauflin and Dr. 
Shinn. 

In New York Mr. Harris will carry on 
voluntary welfare work. He will preach in 
Chapin Home on June 8. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Ferry Beacher is in course of prepara- 
tion and will be mailed out soon. A post 
card to the secretary at 10 Winthrop Road, 
Arlington, Mass., with the names of any 
people who may be interested in Ferry 
Beach, and consequently should be on the 
mailing list, will be appreciated. 

The Quillen has had a new coat of paint. 
Other paint work will be done during the 
season by the crew. 

Mrs. Wallace Henshaw, president of 
the Ladies’ Aid, Elsie McPhee, secretary, 
and Mary L. Fessenden, auditor, met at 
the home of Mrs. Arthur A. Blair, treas- 
urer, in Nashua May 10 to make plans for 
the season’s activities. R. F. Needham, 
secretary of the F. B. P. A., was also pres- 
ent to talk over details relating to the 
business of the Quillen store, the Fair, and 
projects benefiting the institution and the 
children’s class. 

Mrs. Earle Dolphin of Lynn, Mass., will 
again conduct the children’s class on week 
days and the church school on Sunday. 
Teeter boards will be erected at the grove 
in a playground area for the children. Bed- 
spreads for the Quillen will be made by 
local church groups. 

Mabel E. Beals of Marblehead, Mass., 
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has become’a life member of the Associa- 
tion. 

Last year during the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute a fund was started; to buy a 
mimeograph for use of the institutes at 
Ferry Beach which publish daily news 
bulletins. Through Fred Allen of Port- 
land, a director of the Association, a suit- 
able machine has been secured. 

The Ferry Beach movie was shown at 
North Weymouth May 3 after Ferry 
Beachers had presented a drama, “A Day 
at Ferry Beach,” directed by Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner; at Fitchburg on May 6 
preceding a meeting of the church school 
board; at the First Church in Somerville to 
the united women’s groups after their 
annual meeting; at the West Somerville 
church on May 8 to the women. It will be 
shown at Springfield, Vt., on June 1. 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The annual fair will be held Aug. 22 
and 23 at the Grove. All kinds of knitted 
and crocheted articles, aprons and pillow 
cases are needed. If at a loss as to what 
to send, a check is always acceptable. 
Send to Grace A. Rice at 127 Gregory 
St., Rochester, N. Y., up to July 26, and at 
Murray Grove Association, Forked River, 
N. J., after that. 


EVERETT ACTIVITIES 


The annual calendar supper at the 
Everett, Mass., church was held Wednes- 
day evening, April 30, in the vestry. Mrs 
Dorothy M. Harrison and Mrs. Millicent 
Starr were cochairmen. Two hundred and 
twenty-one people had supper and many 
stayed for the one-act play, ‘Buried 
Treasure,’ presented by the Girl Scouts, 
with Mrs. Beatrice E. Wood as coach. 

The annual lobster luncheon was held 
at noon on Friday, May 9, with 240 friends 
in attendance. Following the custom of 
17 years, each table was decorated with 
flowers, and the china and silver were 
brought by each hostess for her own table. 
Hostesses were Mesdames Atkinson,Clapp, 
Clark, Cummings, Helen Emerson, Farns- 
worth, Faulknor, Dorothy Harrison, Hawes, 
Ladd, Listernick, Locke, Lumsden, Mac- 
kenzie, Maxcey, Sadie Perry, Querolo, 
Sawyer, Spaulding, Starr, Lyda Sweetser, 
Eva Tobey, Whitman, Wood and Wooster. 
Assisting were Mesdames Conant, Dunbar, 
Emerson, Sterling and Carrie Tobey. 

Two bridge groups in the parish con- 
ducted by Mrs. Lydia Ladd and Mrs. 
Jessie Sawyer netted $102 to the Women’s 
Union. 

Recent additions to the Easter offering 
by the parish make a present grand total 
of $1,134. 


AT WASHINGTON 


There were 243 at church and 28 at Mrs. 
Brooks’ adult class on May 11. The 
American War Mothers attended the 
morning church service, and the Y. P. 
C. U., which had a supper and service for 
the mothers of members, had 46 present. 

Dr. Brooks addressed the Washington 
meeting of Methodist ministers May 12. 
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MACHIAS CHURCH ACTIVE 


At the union communion service held 
on Maundy Thursday in the church at 
Machias, Maine, the pastor, Rev. O. 
Herbert McKenney, was assisted by the 
two other ministers of the town. On 
April 16 the Young Ladies’ League 
conducted an Haster sale and cafeteria 
supper. The League has also spring- 
cleaned the church and is now planning a 
special supper to raise funds for the pay- 
ment of the new walk that has just been 
built from the street to the church. Regu- 
lar suppers will be served each Wednesday 
during the summer. 

On a recent afternoon a party was given 
for the younger children of the Sunday 
school, and on the same evening the older 
pupils were entertained. 

May 11 was observed as Mother’s Day 
with special emphasis on ‘“‘The Festival of 
the Home.” 

Preparations are under way for the ob- 
servance of the 100th anniversary of the 
beginning of Universalism in Machias. 


OHIO NEWSLETTER 


At North Olmsted the new baptismal 
font, the gift of Group 4 of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, was dedicated on Palm Sunday 
and 14 children and babies were christened. 
The junior choir made its first appearance 
at this service. The annual communion 
service was held on Wednesday evening, 
April 8, when new linen coverings, which 
had been given by the Ladies’ Aid, were 
used for the first time. A sunrise service 
was held on Easter morning. 

At Caledonia the junior choir from 
Woodstock sang at the service on the eve- 
ning of April 11. Afterwards the ladies of 
the church served a meal in its honor. 

Eldorado held its annual Easter fair on 
April 10. A feature of it was the concert 
given by the 30-piece orchestra from 
Monroe School. 

The Belpre and Little Hocking churches 
joined in a series of week-night services, 
which were held in each church on alternate 
evenings, just preceding Easter. The gen- 
eral theme was “‘Interpreting Our Religious 
Faith.” Dr. F. B. Bishop, pastor of both 
churches, participated in the union Good 
Friday services held in the Belpre Metho- 
dist church. On Easter Sunday the Little 
Hocking and Belpre members met for 
worship in the church at Rockland. Fol- 
lowing the service there was a fellowship 
dinner and at 2 p. m. a communion service 
was held. 

The two ladies’ organizations of the 
Kent church sponsored the remodeling of 
the front of the church into living quarters, 
which include a study for the minister. 
The money was raised within four days 
after the work was started, and a slight 
balance remained after bills were paid. 
This is in addition to the money raised in 
the past 18 months for the memorial organ 
and chimes and for a new furnace. Pledges 
have been made which ensure the payment 
of all these bills in the near future. The 
minister, Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, has been 
forced to rest for a few weeks. 


At Woodstock the junior choir sang 
“The Palms” on Palm Sunday. This 
church will entertain the Convention in 
June. 

Thirty people attended the communion 
service at Cincinnati on Good Friday eve- 
ning, and 160 attended Easter services. 

At Milford Rev. E. H. Carritt and a 
former minister, Rey. Harriet E. Druley, 
participated in the union Good Friday 
services. 

At the regular monthly service in Spring- 
field the third Sunday in April, two children 
were christened. Plans were made for the 
reorganization of the church school. 

Rey. Edna P. Bruner was in Ohio for 
three weeks during April. She spent most 
of the time in conferences with various 
workers. Miss Bruner returns to Ohio for 
about two weeks immediately preceding 
the State Convention. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


WAUSAU, WIS., CHURCH NOTES 


Eleven members were received into the 
church on Palm Sunday. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society cleared $145 at 
its annual Easter sale. 

Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, pastor, re- 
cently gave the main address before the 
state convention of business clubs, and 
will give the Memorial Day address at the 
high school and the baccalaureate address 
to the graduates of the Marathon County 
State Normal School. 

Mr. McLaughlin and the pastor of the 
Methodist church exchanged pulpits on 
May 18. 

The Masonic Order of De Molay chose 
this church for its annual service in March 
and Job’s Daughters in April. 


DETROIT CHURCH 
HAS GOOD YEAR 


Activities in all groups of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of Our Father in 
Detroit, Mich., during the year have been 
very successful. Bridge parties, dinners 
and teas have furnished a gratifying source 
of revenue as well as of fellowship and en- 
tertainment. 

The young people have heard talks by 
several prominent Detroit citizens, among 
these being Dr. Rollin Stevens on ‘‘The 
Romance of Radium” and Dr. Hjalmer 
Larsson on ‘‘Two Centuries of Swedish 
Culture.” At the ‘Pop and Mom” night 
of the Arista Club the staff of the Probate 
Court put on a mock trial to emphasize 
“Our Obligation to Youth.” At other 
group meetings ““Americanization of Aliens” 
and “Housing and Zoning” were two of 
the subjects discussed. 

What is hoped to be an annual affair 
was a joint parish dinner of the Grosse 
Pointe church and the Church of Our 
Father in McCollester Hall. Rev. Lon 
Ray Call brought a message from the 
Western Unitarian Conference and Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, former pastor of the 
Church of Our Father, brought greetings 
from the Universalist General Convention. 

Before the Mission Circle became a part 
of the Women’s Alliance, it installed in the 
hall of the church house an electric clock 
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in memory of Miss Anna M. Whipple, 
a lifelong member of the Universalist 
Church. 

At the annual parish meeting, held May 
12, Edward M. Honey was elected moder- 
ator, and Miss Ethel Bowen, Edward Blau- 
rock and Robert LaNier were chosen to 
fill the expired terms of three retiring mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, minister of the 
church, is dean of the Lake Geneva Con- 
ference. 

Twenty-two have been received into 
the church since the first of the year. 

The 12th grade class of the church 
school, as its part in social service work, has 
been active in raising money for a milk 
fund. <A book review, ‘Invitation to 
Live,’ added a small sum to the fund. 

The final activity of the season in the en- 
tertainment field is the annual play to be 
given by the Arista Club, June 5 and 6. 
This year it is ‘Invitation to a Murder.” 
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cathedrals and, abandoning the wicked 
world of men, retire forever to the heaven 
of the blessed. 

The arrival of forlorn representatives of 
mankind, a decrepit old man and a young 
woman witha baby in her arms—wanderers 
in search of refuge from immediate terrors 
of war—causes the saints to pause in their 
deliberations. 

Because of the loyalty of this mortal 
trio to the suffering fellowmen they have 
left behind and their unswerving deter- 
mination to return to them, and because 
of the young mother’s dream of what her 
baby may become some day as a leader of 
men, the saints are brought to their senses 
and resolve with gusto to return to their 
earthly posts. This resolution of the saints 
is accompanied by a distant alleluia of 
the angels. 

_A clever play, I should say. Well cast 
and well staged, it ought to be effective. 

St. Francis, the lovable, in characteristic 
mood, stirs many a laugh through his dis- 
regard of the sanctity of his halo, which he 
persists in hanging over his arm or in rak- 
ishly cocking on the side of his head. 


A Grain of Wheat. A dramatization in 
three acts of Kagawa’s novel of the same 
name. (Baker. Royalty $10.) 


Scene: Living room in a Japanese home. 
All details of the play are Japanese. The 
play book contains helpful notes on pro- 
duction details: setting, costumes, prop- 
erties. 

It is difficult to judge from reading this 
play how effective it might be in action. 
It may possibly be a bit talky, but it seems 
promising and, if well produced, ought to 
be a strong reminder of the wholesome and, 
we trust, the real Japanese life and charac- 
ter that, just now, are so overshadowed by 
the machinations of the war makers. 

The play is definitely didactic in pre- 
senting Kagawa’s philosophy of Christian 
living. 

Edson R. Miles. 
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PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. Donald B. F. Hoyt of 
Brattleboro, Vt., called at the Leader office 
on May 19. 


Rey. and Mrs. Peter J. McInnes of 
North Orange, Mass., called at Univer- 
salist headquarters on May,13. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach his first 
sermon in the Medford, Mass., church, to 
which he has been called, on June 29. 


Rev. Donald B. King, minister of the 
Universalist church in Junction City, Kan., 
has been elected president of the Minis- 
terial Alliance for the coming year. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Wood- 
stock, Vt., a competent writer and an in- 
teresting woman, is coming to Boston, 
May 27, to address the Universalist His- 
torical Society upon ‘‘Early Universalism 
in Vermont and the Connecticut Valley.” 
The meeting will be in Crane Chapel, 
Tufts College, at 3 p.m. 


Obituary 


WILLARD B. PORTER 


Willard Brown Porter, city editor of The Salem 
Evening News and a member of the Universalist 
church of the town, died May 12 at his home after a 
brief illness. Funeral services were held in the church 
on May 14. 

The son of Frederic and Augusta (Bray) Porter, 
he was born in Salem July 17, 1871, and was educated 
in the public schools. On leaving school he entered 
the employ of the Aldine Engraving Co. to learn 
engraving. This work, however, he was forced to 
give up for health reasons. For two years he worked 
with his father, who was in the meat and produce 
business. In 1892 he became attached to The Salem 
Daily Gazette and in 1896 accepted a position as clerk 
with the Old Colony Bond Co. of Boston. That con- 
cern moved to New York in 1897, and he then joined 
the reportorial staff of The Salem Evening News as a 
reporter, staff artist and cartoonist. In 1914, on the 
death of the city editor, he assumed that post, which 
he held until his death. 

Mr. Porter was a member of Essex Lodge of 
Masons, Now and Then Association, Washington 
Associates, a charter member of the Essex County 
Ornithological Club of Massachusetts, a charter 
member of the Salem Garden Club and a former 
president of that group, also a member of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists Union. 

He also took an active part in many community 
projects. 

A great lover of outdoor life, Mr. Porter was very 
interested in canoeing, gardening and birdlore, and 
was also a music lover. He was very active in the 
First Universalist Church and the men’s club of that 
parish. 

On June 20, 1894, he married Mary Lizzie Hill, 
daughter of the late Capt. William A. and Lizzie 
(Higbee) Hill, and she survives him, together with 
two sons, Arthur of Salem and Harold of Ansonia, 
Conn., and four grandsons. 


Notices 
INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 94th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana will meet in St. John’s Universalist 
Church, Muncie, June 13-15, for the hearing of re- 
ports, the election of officers and any other necessary 
business. 

Pearl M,. Mock, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 110th annual session of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Convention will open in the Church of the 
Messiah, Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Phila- 
delphia, at 2 p. m. Friday, June 6. Business sessions 
Friday afternoon and Saturday forenoon to receive 
reports, elect officers and transact such business as 


may legally come before the convention. Each church 
in the state is entitled to five delegates. 

The Association of Universalist Women, the Sun- 
day School Association and the Young People’s 
Christian Union will hold sessions Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning. 

Lodging and breakfast will be supplied to delegates 
and visitors without charge. These should notify as 
soon as possible Mrs. Andrew J. Weakley, 1978 
Sparks St., Philadelphia. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women will be held at the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, May 28, to elect officers, 
to hear annual reports and to transact any other busi- 
ness that may legally come before the meeting. 

Morning session, 10.30. Luncheon at 12.30 (50 
cents). 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Ezra B. Wood will 
speak. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The Ohio Universalist Convention will hold its 
116th session at Woodstock June 22-25 for the pur- 
pose of presenting reports of work done during the 
past year and for consideration of plans for the coming 
year. The various auxiliaries will hold their annual 
sessions during the above-mentioned days. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


May 5, the ordination of Paul P. Felt and Francis 
E. Davis authorized. Both will be ordained in the 
Universalist church at Edwards, N. Y., Friday, June 
6, at 8p. m. 

Transfer of Mrs. Harriet Yates Walker as a lay 
preacher from Massachusetts Convention accepted. 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in the First Universal- 
ist Church of Harrisville, June 4, to hear annual re- 
ports, elect officers and transact any other business 
that may legally come before it. Business session, 
2 p.m. Supper at 6. Evening service at 7.30. 
Speaker, Dr. Robert Cummins. The convention 
will close with the communion service. 

Thomas H. Saunders, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Approved granting of reciprocal fellowship by the 
Minnesota Fellowship Committee to Rev. Horton 
Colbert, May 15, 1941. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 99th meeting of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention, the Iowa Association of Universalist Women 
and the Iowa Church School Association will be 
held at Mt. Pleasant June 13-15. Delegates and visit- 
ors expecting to attend are asked to notify either the 
pastor, Dr. Laura B. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, or the 
secretary, Mrs. Virginia H. Franklin, 1535 Germania 
Drive, Des Moines. 

Virginia H. Franklin, Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 
Kansas. May. 
Pennsylvania. June 6-8, Philadelphia. 
Ohio, June 22-25, Woodstock. 
Iowa, June. 
RhodeIsland. June. 
Indiana, July. 
Georgia. Aug. 7-10. 
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‘\ 
WANTED: “SONGS OF WORK 
AND WORSHIP’”’ 


The Universalist Publishing House has 
two requests for copies of this Sunday 
school hymnal. Do any schools have any 
such, in good condition, which they wish to 
sell? If so, communicate with the House 
at 16 Beacon St. 


Sources of Courage, Hope and Faith for 
Those Serving Their Country 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


A compilation of readings, prose and poetry 
Convenient packet, 4 by 8 inches, 74 
pages of text with 9 pages for notes and 
comments; a handy full-size cellophane 
window envelope in back to accommodate 
snapshots, clippings and loose notes. 
Bound in khaki or blue, water-repellent 
cloth—50 cents. With paper covers (not 
including envelope for notes)—25 cents. 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Christening Certificates 
and ‘Booklets 


Christening certificates of white stock, 
four-page folder, printed in purple, with 
envelope, 60 cents a dozen 


Booklets for children, $1.50 a dozen 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Crackling 
If We Had Our Way 


I would I were beside the sea, 

Or sailing in a boat, 

With all the things I’ve got to write— 
WROTE. 


I would I were away from town 

As far as I could get, 

With all the bills I’ve got to meet— 
MET. 


I would I were out on a farm 
A-basking in the sun, 
With all the things I’ve got to do— 
DONE. 
—Watchman-Examiner. 


To which we would add: 


I would I were by a babbling brook 

In some green and shady spot, 

With all the things I would forget— 

FORGOT. 
—Religious Telescope. 
* * 

A preacher was telling the story of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden. Among 
other things he said that Eve didn’t realize 
that she was naked until she ate the apple. 
Then he proceeded rather cautiously and 
solemnly and maybe unwisely: “I recom- 
mend that some of you women would eat 
more apples.’’—Religious Telescope. 

* * 

“That’s a rather bad cold you have, 
oldman. What are you doing for it?” 

“Today I’m doing what Jones told me. 
It’s Simpson’s day tomorrow, and the 
next is Brown’s. If I’m not better by Sun- 
day, and if I’m still alive, I shall try your 
remedy. Just write it down on this num- 
bered card, will you?’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Half the City Council Are Crooks!’ 
ran a glaring headline. 

A retraction in full was demanded of the 
editor. 

Next afternoon the headline read: 

“Half the City Council Are Not Crooks!’ 
—E xchange. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


C. S. Forester 
Captain Paul 


Good Neighbors 
Hubert Herring 


The Long Week End 


I Go by Sea, I Go by Land 
P. L. Travers 


Nine Days Wonder : 
John Masefield 


Up at the Villa 


Mansion House of Liberty 
Phyllis Bottome 

Of Men and Women . 
Pearl S. Buck 


Berlin Diary : 
William L. Shiver 


Clara Barton . ~ 
Mildred M astin Pace, 


The Church of Our Fathers 
Roland H. Bainton 

Every Child’s Pet Book 
Elizabeth Trumpp 


My Sister and I : 
Dick van der Heads 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B. S., S. M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A. M., D. D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M. D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D. M. D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Captain from Connecticut 


W. Somerset M augham 


For Young Readers 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study-offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


